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She Didn’t Have Those* Wild 
Impulses That Other Girls 
Had, Said Her Parents 


“Yes, - ' Mary Elizabeth whispered. 
"Just this once.” 

”1 love you.” said Philip Palmer. 

“I — think — ” Mary Elizabeth began. 

And then his arms went around her 
and her head was on his shoulder. 
He held her tightly for a moment. 

Mary Elizabeth could feel his heart 
beating — beating about three times 
as fast as It had that night she had 
found him lying beside the wrecked 
car. 

She raised her face to his. He 
kissed her. 

"I love you” he said gently. 

•'I love you.” said Mary Elizabeth. 

He kissed her again. 

"And now I must go., she cried. 

"But you will marry me, won't 
you?" asked Philip Palmer. 

"Yes," said Mary Elizabeth. "But " 

"But what?" 

"But we can't be engaged for at 
least a month." 

"Very well — a month It Is." 


Elizabeth?" he asked 

"She's in love.” said Mrs. .Morley 
Mr. Morley got up and paced back 
and forth across tne room. 

"With young Palmer 1 

said Mrs. Morley. 


Mary Elizabeth went. The young 
man took her hand In his. 

"Mary." he said gravely, “you know 
what's happened to me.” 

“You've got well," said Mary Eliza- 
beth quickly. 

"That isn’t what I mean, and you 
know It.” the young man said. “But 


man . "la Palmer — Philip Palmer. 
What's yours?” 

"Mary Morley." said Mary Ellaxbeth. 
"Tell me how It happened." the 
young man said. 

Mary Elizabeth told him. 

"But I don't understand how you 
happened to be there.” 


at a point far back of their house, 
and went up the hill beyond. 

On top of the ridge Mary Elizabeth 
sat down under an oak tree. It was 
her favorite place. The whole valley 
was spread out before her In the 
moonlight: and on the ridge oppo- 
site. ruch a little way off. was the 
country club, with every window 


T I1E tall dock In the hall be- 
gan to strike. Mary Elizabeth 
put down iier book. Promptly 
on the last atioke she rose 
rnd kissed her father good night and 
kissed her mother good night and 
went upstairs to her room. It was 
'• .'dock. I'ntii she was eighteen 
Mary Elizabeth hail gone to bee al , 
? o'clock. And then for two years! 
-he had gone to bed at half-past 9. 
It was only now that she was twenty 
years old that she was permitted to 
stay up until 10 o'clock. 

Th>* moment he heard the door shut 
upstairs -Mary Elizabeth's father 
turned to her mother. It was an old 
lial.il Mary Elizabeth was an only 
daughter Indeed, she was an only 
child. He was always discussing her 
tile moment she was out of earshot. 

"I l mist say," he observed, "she's a 
nice girl.” • 

Mrs. Morley did not reply in w.nrds 
to this remark of her husband's. .She 
merely nodded her assent and went 
right on counting nine stitches and 
dropping one. 

"I sometimes wonder if wv restrict 
her too much,” he continued. "And 
then I s...* how contented site is. and 
I realize that she's just not like tltese 
— these awful creatures.” 

By "awful creatures" Mr. Mor'ey 
meant merely the daughters of his 
contemporaries, the kind of girl you 
meet in the older and nicer suburbs 
of New* York. 

"She jtisl doesn’t care for jazz — 
and all that sort of thing.” Mr. Morley 
said. "She'd rather stay at home and 
read a good book than run around— 
places— like these modern girls.” 

"Hid von know." Mrs Morley asked 
•'that Mrs. Henderson has allowed 
Charlotte to go to the dance at the 
count! y club tonight” 

"What?” said Mr. Morley. 

Charlotte Henderson was Mary 
Elizabeth s friend ami chum— llie only 
one she had 1 . 

"Yes." said Mrs. Morley. 

"I don't approve of it." Mr. Morley 
said firmly. 

"Why." Mrs. Morley said. 'Mrs 
Fair hope told me today that there 
wasn't a girl in that crowd who 
doesn't smoke cigarettes and drink 
cocktails.” Mrs. Morley pursed her 
lips. "Tlie> aren't the sort of girls 
I want our Mary Elizabeth to know." 
she said. 

"It isn't so much the girls I'm 
thinking of." Mr Motley admitted. 
"It's the young men.” 

;*The young married crowd at the 
country club are a scandal." Mrs. Mor- 
ley said, 

"It ought to be forbidden." Mr. .Mor- 
ley said, lie did not say just what 
ought to be forbidden. 

"It certainly ought.” said Mrs Mor- 
ley. 

The hail clock struck Hi.* half hour. 
Mr. Morley rose promptly. Mrs. 
Morley put down her crocheting. Mr. 
Morley shook his head gravely. 

"The beautiful thing we've accom- 
plished with Mary Elizabeth." he said, 
"is to bring her up so that she doesn't 
have to be prevented from doing the 
things that other girls do— she doesn't 
want to do them." . 

"That's Just it," Mrs. Morley agreed. 
•She hasn't got these wild im- 
pulses " 

"And she hasn't any chance to meet 
the wrong kind of man." said Mr. 

Morley. 

Whereupon Mr. and Mrs. Morley 
went upstairs to bed. 


he asked 


"Yes,' 

Mr. Morley paced back and font 
across the roota- 

"I can't say I'm glad." lit remarkeo 

"No." said Mrs. Morley. "1 shall !>< 
sorry to lose her. But " 

"He is the right sort of voting man 
of course.” Mr. Motley admitted. 

He paced back and forth until t;.* 
clock in !!..-* hall struck the half-hour. 

"Well." he said. "1 suppose wt'li 
have to stand for it. It isn't as II 
lie were one of that wild country ui'ii* 
set, with no character and r.o morals 
and no sense of responsibility nbom 
anything." 

"No." said Mrs Moiley. 

"You know," said Mr. Motley. "1 
always feel that the beautiful tiling 
we’ve accomplished with Mary Eliza* 
belh is to bring Iier up so that slo 
doesn't want to do tip* things that 
other girls do." 

"That's just it." said Mis. Mori.*. 
"She hasn't got those wild impulse* 

"And she just wouldn’t want tn 
marry tlie wrong kind of mir." V 
Morley s.ild 

"Of course not." said Mrs M tin 

Whereupon. Mr. and .Mr Morley 
went upstairs to bed 

They were probably right — al Hi.. 


Mary Elizabeth took two cigarettes 
from her blouse ami a small paper of 
matches. One cigarette was bioken 
ami the other was badly crumpled, but 
after several tries she succeeded in 
lighting the crumpled one. She did 
not Ilk** tobacco. Shi- thought her 
!*a rents were probably right about 
cigarettes. If anybody offered her a 
cigarette, as might happen If she 
ever did go anyw here among people of 
Iier own age. she .would refuse. But 
she wus bound she wouldn’t refuse 
because she didn't know how*. 

The cigarette somehow lightened 
her sense of being out of everything. 
The laste was horrid, but llie feeling 
il gave her was good. 

The orchestra finished "Mon 
Homme. ' She did not know the next 
piece. But the third one was a 
waltz— a lovely waltz. Mary Eliza- 
beth threw* away her cigarette and 
i*. «e to her feet and waltzed. All 
by herself — on the grass — in the 
moonlight. 

When the waltz was over site 
threw herself on the grass under the 
oa k tree, a little breathless und 
excited. 

She saw the lights of a ear Hash 
on as It left the club. Mary Eliza- 
beth glanced at her watch. It was 
just midnight. Somebody was having 
early. She could see the long beams 
of light from the car's lumps as they 
swung down the hill She watched 
them Idly. Tlie car would turn into 
the lam* that led !o the post road 
But the car did not turn that way 
It turned the other way. it was 
coming very fast downhill. It was 
coming SO fast, site wondered if it 
could possibly make the turn at the 
fool of Up hill into the Mill road It 
was coming faster and faster. It 
wo.. 1.1 never make the turn. It 


A MONTH later, of an evening in 
September, the clock in the lull! 
began to strike. Mary Elizabeth pul 
down her book. Promptly on the 
last stroke she rose ami kissed her 
father good night and kissed her 
mother good night and went upstairs 
to her room. It was 10 o'clock. 

Tlie moment Mary Elizabeth's father 
heard tlie door shut upstairs, he turn- 
ed to her mother. 


What's the matter with Mary 


reserved. I 


Lardner Asserts You Must 
Have Police Dog to Belong 


might prim a picture of same but • . i 
only describe them as follows*. 

The dog has got to have a l"ti* 
muzzle like a man pitching for the 
Yankees in the world serious II ■ 
nostrils should ought to be wide op. * 
like Montreal. He should have fur ■*: 
the back of his ankles like a Was 
ington and Jefferson foot ball pia>* r 
And he should frolh at the mouth lik* 
Brig. Hen. Dawes making a speech. 

That is the kind of a dog you shoul. 
ought to have to claim a police dot 
and after you have got one they w‘l 
surely give you good service as 

have had a couple neighbors that ha* 

had real ones and I can t • 11 you what 
they are like as far as actio, i- con 
rented. 


T ti the editor: By this time it 
is no secret that people or at 
least people that lives on 
IjtjnK Island and has not got 
a police dog. why they arc Just 
riff raff- It is known of course to 
we dog fanciers that as a matter of 
fact they's only * real imlice dogs 
in the U.S.. 3 of which is right here 
In Great Neck, which I laughingly 
call my home, and then they's li 
more of them at Far Rockaway. a 
even dozen in Roslyn. 16 more at 
Southampton which leaves 13 scat- 
tered amongst Brooklyn. Jamaica. 
Oyster Bay and outlying precincts. 

A great many times lately people 
lias come up to me and said they 
would like me to meet so ami so and 
in the old days it use to be tough to 
pick and choose but now days 1 just 
say has he got a police dog and If 
they say no why 1 merely* plead an- 
other engagement, if a man or his 
wife lias not got a police dog they 
certainly are not wtfrth the wile 1 
might spend on them. 

That is the situation Which per- 
tains on long Isiaml and I suppose the 
same criterion exists all over llie F. 8. 


MAJOR HERE." S\ID THE YOUNG MAN. WHO AM I AND WHAT* HAPPENED 


Mary Elizabeth explained that. 

"So." he said — and a ghoat of a smile 
crossed Ills bandaged and beplastered 
face — "so you didn't have any busi- 
ness to be there." 

No." said Mary Elizabeth. 

"I didn't have any business to be 
where I was." the young man admit- 
ted. "I was with — well, perhapa I'd 
bolter not say who she was: 
some! ody elae's wife." 

"Yon drove very recklessly 
Elizabeth sold quickly. 

"I wasn't driving. *' 

"You mean she was?" 

"Yes." said the young mail Mary Elizabeth smiled. 

"And then when she wrecked the. "The very best person in the world 
car and almost killed you she ran would be the rector." 
off and left you?" "What church?" 

"Well." said the young matf. "you -gt. Botolph'a" 
can hardly blame her: it wouldn't "And who is the rector of St. 
have looked nice in the newspapers Botolph'a?" 

this morning." >. -Dr. Horace Manning." said Mary 

Mary Elizabeth said nothing. She , Ellxexbeth. 
just felt there were some things you The young man thought for a nio- 
couldn't do— even to escape a scandal. ment 

"Ferhapa she went to get help, we -who else do your people approve 
don’t know." „» jn sparborough?’ 

• She went the wrong wav." Mary .. oh ... Wilsons and the Ferrises 


• Me." said Mary Elizabeth. 

"Well?" said the man. 

"Mary Morley — Sparburough.” she 
answ . red gravely. 

On the way back Mary Elizabeth 
tried to figure some way to get tin* 
car hack into the garage without 
making any noise. It was now 2:30. 

uliln't be caught — now. Sin* 

decided that if she came in the other 
way. downhill, and shut off the mo- 
tor. Hi- car would run into the drive 
on Us momentum She could leave it 
in the drive and then get up early 
tlie next morning before anybody 
else. 

It was only when she was safely in 
tin- drive that she remembered that 
the running board was all bloody. 
She went out to the garage and got 
a pail of water and a sponge and 
went hack noiselessly and washed 
the running-lmard and the wheel, that 
was sticky from the blood on her 
hands, nil. I put the straps back. It 
was a half hour's job. and the moon 
had gone down, so it was quite dark, 
but she did It. 

Then she climbed up tlie verandn 
pillar, stood on tlie railing, grasped 
III.* ralnpipe. went hand over ham! 
for a yard and slit pe.l into Iter win- 
dow 

Her while skirt was streaked with 
blood-brow ll streaks. She rolled it UP 
am! thru.-t it in the back of a bureau 
drawer. She washed her hands care- 
fully. Sin- lay down to sleep. 

She could see the hands and figures 
of her watch glowing dimly in the 
dark. It was 3:30. She must wake up 
al 6:30. She must. For a moment 
she lie-lit her whole will on the idea 
of waking up at 6:30. And then she 
went to sleep. 


a hundred yards Then site Jumped 
in and stepped on ihe starter 


II'EU.. tlie lady that lived 
11 left, she liud one that vv. 

Ine. as his mother was 
lachian count and his ..id nut 
Hollw eg-Vochten from tier 

fica-l>enring pruvln ll* 

Holstein. 

This dog never harmed no! 
he seen you. He had been f 
f.rotcet tin* Mrs. of the Iioum 


rvOWN in the Mill road sh- ran the 
A-e roadster through the hob* the 
big car had smashed in the fence, rati 
it close alongside the man. Sin- tried 
to lift him in. but she eouldn't. And 
then sin* thought of her running 
t.oaril. She lifted his head and 
shoulders to the running board, then 
his feet. She took the low rope she 

always curried and lied him on. run- 
ning the rope around him and through 
the frame of the windshield. 

Mary Elizabeth backed i-uiitinusly 
out of the field into the Mill road, 
went up the hill in second and turned 
toward Rrinrrliff. It was only live 
miles to the hospital, and the road 
was smooth as a boulevard. She 
would pieet other ears, but they would 
pass An her left- they woulilit I see 
the man on her right-hand running 
hoard. Mary Elizabeth ram* down 
hard on the accelerator. The little 
roadster shot ahead. It took only ten 
minutes to rearh the hospital. 

She honke.l her horti But there 
was no answer. She got out ami Win 
up to the door a’nd pounded on it. 

A sleepy man in a white uniform 
opened the door 

"I've got a man lien* who's been 
hurt." Mary Elizabeth cried. "Get 
somebody quick." 

"Hurt how?" the man asked sleep- 
ily. 

"Got a doctor." Mary Elizabeth 
cried. 

"Doctors are all gone home." the 
man said. 

Mary Elizabeth glared at him. 

"Then you get a stretcher and a 
doctor just as fast as you ran." 

The man turned and went to a desk 
in the lobby and pressed a button. 
Mary Elizabeth walked up and down. 
An orderly came. 

"Gel a stretcher." Mary- 
said. 

Mary Elizabeth turned to the man 
at the desk. 

"Anil you." she said hotly*, "you 
telephone for a doctor — quick." 

Willi incredible slowness things 
happened. The orderly eame back 
with a stretcher. 

"Where is he?" he' asked stupidly. 

"Out there on my running hoard.” 
Mary Elizabeth snapped. 

"What?" said the orderly. 

“You heard me the first time." said 
Mary Elizabeth, and led the way out- 
side. The orderly and the desk man 
clumsily untird the victim and got 
him on the stretcher. Mary Eliza- 
beth stood by* to see that they didn't 
drop him. 

They carried him inside and to the 
elevator. 

"Where are you going?" she asked. 

"To the operating room." 

Mary Elizabeth went up with them. 
She made the orderly help her take 
the man's clothes off. cutting away 
his shirt. He was terribly bruised. 
His face was covered with blood. But 
his heart still faintly pumped. 

A nurse anA an interne came in. 
The interne began to make an ex- 
amination. Mary Elizabeth watched 
breathlessly. 

"Will he live?' she asked. 

"Why not?' the Interne asked. 

"I didn’t know," Mary Elizabeth 
said. 

Somehow she got downstairs. The 
man at the desk stopped her. He had 
a large blank in front of him. and a 
fountain pen. Mary Elizabeth's heart 
sank. He was going to ask ques- 
tions. 

"What's his name?" the man at 
the desk asked. 

"Adams." . said Mary Elizabeth 
promptly. It was the first name that 
came into her head. 

■'Initials?" 

■'George: — George W." 

"Where does he live?" 

“In New Y'ork." 'She thought wildly 
for an address in New Y'ork. She 
couldn't admit she had never seen the 
man before. 

"Street and number?' 

_ "Why." she hesitated. "I believe— 
It's— Oh. yea, it's 18 Gramercy Park." 

"And whom do we notify?' 


\ | A It V EI.IZABET1I count uoi 
A 1 just what happened. But she 
heard the smash when the car 
went through the fence almost at her 
feet, down the hill; and lhr 

lights went out; and the motor must 
have stopped, too. because she heard 
no seund. 

Mary Elizabeth ran toward tile car. 
She ran so fast that she was out of 
breath when "he was halfway there. 
She had to slow down a bit. And then 
she realized that she couldn't be 
caught out this time of night and 
almost stopped. Her father and 
mother would hear of It. And then 
Mary Elizabeth r»u on toward the 
car because if anybody was hurt she 
must help, even if her father and 
mother did find out. 

She could ac- the car— a big black 
shape in the -moonlight— when Bin- 
stopped again. A woman In a white 
dress was standing beside tin* car. 
Mary Elizabeth saw the woman l.end 


Mary 


M ARY ELIZABETH sat at her win- 
dow In Iier nightgown looking 
out on a lawn bathed in moonlight. 
The moonlight gave Mary Elizabeth a 
queer breathless feeling. It seemed 
to her that she had never in her life 
seen anything so poignantly beautiful 
ns the lawn, with the row of poplar 
trees, in the moonlight. It was so 
beautiful it hurt. It was like — like 
being terribly homesick. 

Mary Elizabeth heard her parents 
■■■•ming up the stairs. For a moment 
In* turned her head to listen. She 
heard their door close. She was alone 
with her dreams. 

Mary Elizabeth sat by her window 
for nearly an hour— until site was 
sure her father and mother were 
n sleep. She loved her father and 
mother. That was why she found It 
so impossible to tell them what she 
wanted, or even tn give them the 
smallest glimpse of what she was like 
inside They would be so hurt. And 
she could nnl hear to hurt them. 

They had been so very good to her. 
so generous. They weren't rich. And 
yet they had managed to do the 
things for her that only rich people 
did for their daughters. An ezpen- 
sivc school, anil music, and that trip 
abroad. And now that she was at 
home again, her father had given 
her a loadsier— all her own. Only 


"Oh!" said Mary Elizabeth. 

The young man squeezed Mary 
Elizabeth's hand. 

"So you see," he said, "it's very 
simple." 

"l)r. Manning has everybody in to 
tea every second Tuesday." Mary 
Elizabeth said. 

•'I'll have my aunt take me." said 
the young man. "Will you be glad 
to meet me?' 

Mary Elizabeth rose. 

"Yea." she said. "And now I must 
say goodby. or I'll be late for lunch." 

"Goodby." said the young man. "un- 
til next Tuesday." 

Mary Elizabeth wondered all the 
way home if he meant that he in- 
tended to propose to her Rnd what 
she would say ir he did and what 
would her parents say. But then, 
what could they say if she met him 
at the rector's. 

She did meet him at the rectors 
on Tuesday next, and shyly Intro- 
duced him to her mother, and they 
chatted together for quite ten min- 
utes and he seemed to know all the 
people her mother mentioned, and ll 
all went off so beautifully that on 
the way homo Mary Elizabeth made 
bold to say that the young man had 
asked If he might call. 

"What young man?" her mother 
asked. 

"Why. Mr. Palmer.” said Mary 
Elizabeth. , 

“Oh," aaid Mra Morley. "I thought 
he was a very nice young man. in- 
deed. so different from the kind of 
young man you meet nowadays." 

"I never meet any young men," 
Maty Elizabeth said. 

"I mean — well. I mean that country 
club crowd.” Mrs. Morley said. 

"But. mother." Mary Elisabeth In- 
sisted. "was It all right for me to 
tell him he could call?" 

"Why. yes," said Mrs. Morley. "I 
donU see any reason why he 
shouldn't." 

Mary Elizabeth smiled happily. 

“Of course.'' her mother added. ‘Til 
havs to speak to your father about 
It." 

"Of course." said Mary Elisabeth. 
"But mother 

"Yes.” said Mrs. Morley. 

"Couldn’t you explain to father that 
we met Mr. Palmer at the rector’s 
and all?’ 

"I certainly shall." said Mrs Morley. 

t’l think it’s about time you met some 
young men — the right sort of young 
men, of course.” 

That night Mary Elizabeth slipped 
out of her bedroom window and down 
the veranda pillar and out across the 
Partnenters’ yard. At the comer the 
met Philip Palmer. 

"So you came,” he said. 


you're 
asked. 

"No.' 
think 
that.” 

Mary Elizabeth 
gravely. 

"Then." she said, "you aren't very 
much in love with her. are you?' 

'I'm not 


said the young man. "I 
we'll let her worry about 


S HE awoke at 6::ri and jumped nut 
of tied. She siient live precious 
minutes dousing tier face with cold 
water: she mustn’t look as If she had 
been out all night. 

And by the lime the family came 
down to breakfast ah© didn't. She had 
taken a five-mile spin in the ear with 
tfi— windshield o| en and her cheeks 
were Hushed Vllb the morning. 

"How fresh you look!" Iter father 
said, admiringly. 

"It's such a lovely day." Mary Ellza- 
tioth said. "I've been out in the car 


looked al him 


Eliza belli. 


nostrils 


Mary Elizabeth's small 
quivered with the age-old animal fear 
of death She couldn't go over there 
anil find out if ilia heart was still 
beating. But she must. She couldn't 


"No.” said the young man, 

— any more." 

The nurse came back into the room 
and there was nothing more to say. 
and Mary Elizabeth rose to go. 

"I do hope yon'li come again." the 
young man said. 

"1 think I shall.” said Mary Eliz- 
abeth. 

lonesome." the 


“HE WOI I.D I.AY IDLE AND LET YOl' HO YOl K OWN UAY? 
TILL YOl CAME IN THE HOUSE AND SHOOK HANDS WITH MINI 
HOSTESS. THEN HE WOULD BEGIN TO GNAW AT THE NEAREST I.IMIl.' 


Mary Elizabeth walked over anu 
knelt down. She picked up his wrist 
and felt for Ins pulse. And then she 
saw that the blood was running down 
hlH sleeve. She pulled his coat off. 
The blood spouted. He had a big 
gash in his arm. He would bleed 
to death in a few minutes. 

For a moment Mary 

Then she tore a great 
her petticoat and twisted 
and tied It around his 
knot- 


ami for that reason I would like to would lay idle in 
say a few nils. it. regards to police own wajs I III you 
dogs in order that my readers may and shok hands 
not try and Aim flam their friends Then he would be 
with the (dear that they have got ncaresl limb, 
police dogs when they may not haw! it certainly was 
same, because once you claim to have this little Rover • 
a police doc and they find out differ- a person in n lie 
ent. you look worse than as though when llie family in 
you had of admitted yourself sine certainly hated to 
police dog in the 1st. place. as much as llie fit 

Either have a police dog and brae ; Another iieighbc 
about same or else confess the worse with I genuine |> 
and take the consequences which j have 2. One was 
can't be no worse than ostracism at dog insane asylt 
the outside. ' whatever only tha 

On the other hand, claim you have | children, 
got a police dog and folks finds out it ; Ills brother, whr 
is just a mongers! and you might as ro yal shin-scrateli 
well move right off of Dong island , ern- Belgravia ar 
or whatever island you been liveliig 1 brother of l’rinee 
on same. not nip at nobod 


•'I shall be very 
young mnn suggested 
Mary Elizabeth smiled. 

"It may be good for you — to be 
lonesome." she suggested. 

Mary Elizabeth did come back the 
next day. and the next. She slipped 


Elizabeth 


bent to open her 


thought hard, 
strip off 
tt into a rope 

arm. Just below the shoulder, 
led It fast, and looked round for 
something— a stick, anything— she 
could use to finish the tourniquet. 
She found a piece of the steering 
wheel, a curved piece of the rim. She 
put the plecj under the armlet she 
had made and twisted It, twisted It 
hard, until the blood stopped spout- 
ing and only welled a little from the 
wound. 

She stoud up. the next thing was 
help. Whe^e should she go? She 
would have to run clear home to get 
a telephone. 

Mary Elizabeth ran almost all the 
way home before she ^thought. She 
could tape him to a hospital! That 
would be quicker. She could take 
him In her roadster. If she could 
get away without making any 
noise 

She climbed the Parmenters' wall 
and ran across the lawn to the garage 
and opened the door. Her father’s 
and mother's room was on the other 
side of the house. But the engine 
would wake them. For a moment she 
•hesitated. The car faced the drive. 
It was downhill — Just a little, but 
enough. She took hold of the steer- 
ing wheel and the side of the car and 
pushed. For a 'moment she thought 
she couldn't move it. But she could. 
And once started. It was easy. She 


"how 


been. Or was It having this tre- 
mendous secret from all the world? 

She came In to dinner every night 
as coolly as if she hadn't been visit- 
ing him. She read every night after 
dinner until 10 o'clock, and then she 
put her book down and kissed her 
mother good-night and kissed her 
father good-night exactly as she al- 
And all the time, in the 


a TOW the way we judge people and 
IN their dogs around here Is when 
they claim to have a police dog. 
why we ask them about pedigree of 
came and if they are a real police 
dog. why they can answer this way. 

"Well I am sure you ain't question- 
ing the pedigree of Jerry as he is 
sired by Herr Hassenpfeffer of Ba- 
varia and his mother was a traffic po- 
lice dog in Belpslg. His great grand- 
father walked a beat In Munich and 
his uncle by marriage was a plain 
clothea dog in Bingen on the Rhine." 

Or else maybe they got a Belgium 
police dog; which Is probably the next 
most doggie. Well, they can state?. 

“Oh. this little fellow is the son of 
Ihe Austrian ambassador's dog. and 
his mother had the bone eating privi- 
,e ge on the Nevski prospect In Buda 
Pest. He has certainly got red bo- 
logna in his vains." 

And you must also remember that 
you can’t show them no common pug 
dog or water spaniel but must come 
across w! 


ways had. 
back of her mind, was the secret — 
they didn’t suspect and couldn't sus- 
pect snd mustn’t suspect. 

And she wasn’t ashamed of it — not 
really. She was proud of it. 

* * * • 

T HERE came a day when ths 
young man announced that he 
was well enough to leave the hos- 
pital. 

“I'm almost sorry.” said Mary 
Elizabeth. "I shan’t see you again.” 
•’That’s, where you're mistaken.” 


Probably Ihe only woman who aeit 
as a ship’s captain Is Mrs. T. Ailltci 
Dick. She is the owner nf the Flame 
a vessel of ninety-two tons, engage! 
in the English coasting trade, ant 
ha* decided that she will command i: 

herself. She started off on her firs 
voyage not long ago. leaving Dondot 
for the Isle of Wight. She has a cron 
of three, who answer her orders wltl 
a brisk “Aye. aye, ra'm.’’ • 


Ith a dog which looks like a 
real police dog which I wished I 
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